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SLAVERY AS IT iS IN PRACTICE. 


We have before us two documents penned by persons who have 
long resided in slave states, and know all about slavery as it is in 
practice. One of them is the reply of a “member of the Synod of 
Kentucky,” understood to be President Young, to the vindication of 
slavery by Rev. Professor Hodge, of Princeton, The other is Dt. 
Nelson’s address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
From these documents, which none who know the authors will dare 
to call in question, we proceed te quote a few facts, to illustrate the 
wickedness of slavery, as it is in practice. Professor Hodge says, it 
is not necessarily sinful to hold a fellow-man in bondage. That is, if 
you give him a “fair compensation for his labor,” respect his “ marital 
rights,” and allow him “free scope” for “improvement,” you may, 
without sin, hold him in a condition in which he is every moment lia- 
ble to be sold as a brute and stripped of all! Just as if there were 
any such things as “fair compensation,” &c. in such a condition! 
In this absurd sentiment, President Young seems inclined to agree, 
so far as regards theory; but by undeniable facts he proves that it 
amounts to nothing in practice. Hear what he says about the prac- 
TIcE—the practice of CHRISTIAN masters. 

Let us compare the conduct of Christian masters with what the re- 
viewer udmits to be their duty. ‘They are bound, he tells us, to grant 
to their slaves full compeNnsaTIon for their services; to avoid all 
separations of husbands and wives, parents and children; and to use 
diligent efforts for their intellectual and moral improvement, as well as 
for their physical comfort. “ Christianity enjoins a fair compensation 
for labor ; it insists on the intellectual and moral. improvement of all 
classes of men; it condemns all infractions of marital or parental 
rights ; in short, it requires not only that free scope should be allowed 


to human improvement, but that all suitable means should be em- 
ployed for the attainment of that end.” Again—‘ Let Chnistians 


enforce as moral duties the great principles of justice and mercy, and - 


all the specific commands and precepts of the Scriptures. If any set 
of men have servants, bond or free, to whom they refuse a proper 
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compensation for their labor, they violate a moral duty and an express 
command of Scripture.” le The principle that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire and should enjoy it, is a plain principle of morals 
and command of the Bible, and cannot be violated wi ~ pempia 
These are statements in which we most heartily concur. ‘They pre- 
sent eternal truths, by which every man, who holds his fellows in 
bondage, must be judged. But is the treatment which Christianity is 
here admitted to require, ever exhibited? Possibly—possibly in some 
rare cases. An extensive acquaintance with Christian masters enables 
us to point to not more than three or four who are acting, in this mat- 
ter, on the principles of the Gospel. There is not one in a hundred, 
with whom.we have ever become acquainted, who, if solemnly ap- 
vealed to, could declare that he is even making an approximation to 
uis duty, or ivin any thing like a fair compensation for the services 
rendered by his slaves. If we admit the principles laid down by. our 
reviewer to be the principles which religion inculcates, and on which 
it is every man’s duty to act, the question whether the mere holding 
of a fellow-man in bondage is right or wrong, is no longer one of any 
practical moment to the mass of heveistlocs. They are sinning 
deeply, whether this question be decided in one way or the other. ‘The 
reviewer is but a riominal defender of slaveholding—he is not even a 
nominal defender of the conduct of slaveholders; for while he shows 
that the holding of men in bondage may, under certain circumstances, 
be innocent, he at the same time fully shows the sinfulness of the 
treatment received by their slaves from almost every Christian master. 
This fact ought to be distinctly recognised. For we have often ob- 
served, how strangely men pervert and abuse the reasoning which 
proves that the mere holding of slaves is not necessarily sinful. The 
appear to consider that the proof of this position warrants them in 
ir customary doings. Radaiee God’s word does not denounce 
pene over our fellow man as, in all cases, unlawful, they seem to 
eel that they are allowable in taking the services of those who are 
under them without compensation, and in utterly neglecting their 
moral and intellectual advancement. They do not appear to observe 
that the asserters of the possible innocence of slaveholding, admit its 
criminality in the cases of all masters, who are neglecting the duties 
of compensation and improvement. ‘The abolitionist denies the nght 
of the master over his slaves, and condemns him for holding them: 
the advocate of the master asserts the right to hold, but condemns 
him for the unjust exercise of his power. abolitionist denounces 
the master as a violator of that law of the Lord, which forbids man- 
stealing; the advocate of the master clears him of this charge, but 
leaves convicted of breaking another equally express and sacred 
injunction— Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s service without 
wages.” What would be the effect of a practical recognition, by 
slaveholders, of the scriptural doctrine of a full compensation to the 
laborer? ‘They would feel that nearly all that was valuable to them 
in slavery was gone. Unrequited labor is the ingredient in it which 
makes the compound, called slavery, agreeable to any man. Extract 
this ingredient, and what is left is a caput mortuum, which its posses- 
sor loathes, and from which he would seek to escape. The master 
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now enjoys the services of his slaves without paying for them. Te 
give them wages, would be, to relinquish the only profit of his own- 
ership—it would be paying for that which he now gets for nothing. 
The worth of a slave to his master arises from the legal right whic 
the master has to appropriate to himself the proceeds of the slave’s 
labor ; and if the master’s views of morality should prevent his avail- 
ing himself of his legal right, the slave is no longer worth any thing to 
him—he might as well, as far as his own interest was concerned, 
emancipate at once. Nothing but benevolence towards the servant, 
or an unfounded fear lest he might not be able to secure his voluntary 
services if he were freed, could induce a master to retain in bond 
one to whom he was rendering a full equivalent for his services. We 
scarcely believe that any one, who is not e in measures of 
emancipation, will claim to be acting on the peer of fair compen- 
sation. But lest, perchance, any one should deceive himself on this 
point, we will exhibit some data from which we may infer what action 
the adoption of this principle would demand. A fair compensation 
for any article is its current price. ‘To remunerate a laborer fairly, 
would be, to give him what his services would command in the mar- 
ket. In Kentucky, an ordinary hand will hire from seventy-five 
dollars, up to one hundred and twenty. The master freed from 
charges for food, clothing and medical attendance, receives this amount 
as the clear profit of his ownership. If these are the wages which a 
slave can earn, if hired out, ought not the master, when he retains his 
serv e-s on his own farm, or in his own shop, to render, on the prin- 
ci; » ». the reviewer, this amount of compensation? Ought he not 
to give to the servant the nett profits of the servant’s own labor? A 
great many reasons can be urged by ingenious men, to show why the 
master ought not to grant this remuneration. But they all amount to 
the reason said to have been assigned by a celebrated English divine, 
for retaining two livings, when he could only perform the duties of 
one—* TI cannot afford to keep a conscience.” 

In the region where we reside there is no pretension to the merit of 
compensation. Every one knows that among us there is, except in 
some rare instance, nothing of the kind. But it may be said that, in 
some parts of the south, slave labor yields so little, that a bare support 
is all which a master can afford to give as remuneration. The daily 
task of some southern slaves is not, we are told, more than one third 
of the work which a white man will perform at the north. With 
these small tasks, they cannot be supposed to earn more than their 
food and raiment. We grant, in fact, that they frequently do not per- 
faym more than one-third of the work which they are capable of exe- 
cuting. But why is it? Simply, because they receive no remuneration, 
Like ourselves, the cannot work without proper stimulus, and this ts 
not presented. The fear of the whip can do much; but it cannot 
communicate such an impulse as the hope of reward: besides, the 
operation of the latter is healthful to the bodily system, producing per- 
manent vigor, ease, and rapidity of muscular movement, while the 
operation of the former ultimately produces sluggishness, torpor, and 
exhaustion. And when humanity prevents a master from that vigor- 
ous application of the lash which is usual at the south, the amount of 
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uncompensated labor performed, naturally sinks towards the minimum 
of the laborer’s support. The slaves well know that even their Chris- 
tan masters never dream of remunerating them for their services. 
All the proceeds of their labor, over and above what is required to 
support themselves, go to their master. ‘They naturally, then, feel 
that it is their interest to do as little as possible. They know that 
despatch in the performance of their task would be followed by an in- 
crease of their task. An increase of industry on their part would, 
they well know, be productive of gain, not to themselves, but to their 
masters. But if a task were assigned to them, whose results would 
be about an equivalent to the cost of their support, and the-remainder 
of their time, after its daily completion, could be. guarantied to the 

to be emoret perpetually for their own benefit, a new scene contl 
open upon the eye of the master. Andis.a man now to set up a claim 
to. being a compensator, because the operation of the system of injus- 
tice and o pression on which he has been acting, a is Eat its 
victims to that point of indolence and negligence, where they will only 
raise enough to clear their own and their master’s nece expenses ? 
The facts prove, not that he strives to elevate his slaves, but that his 
system tends to degrade them—not that he acts justly towards them, 
but that his injustice is not, in the long run, very profitable. Instead 
of complacently hugging himself in the idea of his being a compensa- 
tor, he ought immediately to set in operation a system of measures 
which would lift them from the degrading indolence and ir:, rudence 
into which his past treatment has plunged them. : 





SLAVEHOLDING MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


From the same document we extract the following facts to show 
what is the natural influence of the gospel ministry at the south. Is 
any one so blind as to expect slavery to be overthrown by Christianity 
under such teachers, or under a church which tolerates them? 


Few, indeed, scruple to sell their slaves to the south, as soon as 
they find their labor unprofitable. And can such men talk of dis- 
charging their duty to their slaves? Can they inveigh against the 
abolitionists, because, forsooth, they hinder them in their benevolent 
exertions for the negro’s improvement? Can they denounce imme- 
diate emancipation, because it is fraught with evils to the colored 
man? ‘They practise imposition upon others—we trust, too, upon 
themselves. Interest, sheer interest, rezulates their conduct towards 
their bondman. ‘They regard him as a chattel, whose appropriate use 
and highest end is, to subserve their interests. We have known of 
slavetraders boasting that they. had purchased some of their chained 
gang from Presbyterian elders. e have recently known of two 
ministering brothers selling ito the terrible bondage of the far south,* 


* We use the phrase “terrible bondage,” because facts in our possession, of, 
unquestionable authority, show us that the general condition of the slaves there, 
compared with, what it is in Virginia and Kentucky, is terrible. 
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the one two thousand, the other five thousand dollars’ worth of slaves. 
Alas! that truth and duty should compel us to record such facts. We 
could weep over the occurrences which are daily exhibited through- 
out our slaveholding churches. Good men have long countenanced 
these acts. Conscience has been asleep. It is surely time that it 
should awake. 

A solemn responsibility in reference to this subject rests upon the 
preachers of.the gospel. “For the priest’s lips ddotild keep knowledge, 
and they should seek the law at his mouth; for he is the messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts.” But if the requirements of God are such as the 
reviewer represents them to be, the Holy One of Israel might justly 
address us as he did the sons of Levi, in days of old—“ Ye are de- 
= out of the way; ye have caused many to stumble at the law.””* 

e speak not of those who have been trafficking with that object of 
universal execration, the brutal slavetrader. Many of our preachers 
have sedulously and conscientiously refrained from making merchan- 
dise of men; but they have as sedulously, if not as conscientiously 
refrained from addressing masters in the style, which the reviewer 
thinks God’s word directs. ‘They have discharged their negative 
duties—their positive, they have utterl neglocent. Where is the 
southern preacher, who “enforces moral duties, the great principles 
of justice and mercy, and all the specific commands and precepts of 
scripture,” showing their application to the treatment of servants, and 
thus teaching the master his whole duty towards his slaves? To 
show the extent of the dereliction of duty, on this point, we will men- 
tion a fact. One of our synods in a slaveholding state, some years 
ago, recommended to the preachers to read in their respective churches 
the minutes of the General Assembly on slavery, passed in 1818, On 
inquiry, we have heard of but one congregation in which, up to this 
time, the recommendation has been carried into effect. A consider- 
able number of the preachers inculcate the duty of masters to provide 
some kind of religious instruction for their slaves. Very few, however, 
ever do more than touch upon the subject incidentally. We rarely 
find any efforts to do good in this way, commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the object. When the question was recently proposed in 
vidually to the delegates in a presbytery embracing twenty-seven 
churches, “‘ What is doing in your church for the moral and religious 
improvement of the colored people?” ‘The answer from all the 
churches present, except two, was, “nothing.” ‘The natural con- 

uence of this neglect is, that the spiritual condition of the slaves 
is deplorable. But how is it with the master’s responsibility for the 
intellectual improvement of his slaves? We never have heard of 
more than two or three, who ever alluded to this duty, or to the duty 
of compensating the slave for his services. 

The intellectual improvement and compensation of the bondman 
are gospel duties. are neglected. We see it, and 

t are silent. Sin stalls around us unrebuked. Our moral sensi- 

ilities can only be awakened by the sins of the abolitionist. Ot 
virtuous indignation finds him out, though a thousand miles distant 


* Mal. ii, 28. 
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from us,,and hurls its anathemas at his head. ‘We wish,” we ex- 
claim to them, “for no foreign interference.” No, truly—for it may 
make us feel that we are slumbering at our posts. It may awaken. us 
to a difficult and uncomfortable yet obligatory work. There are some 
things wrong about the abolitionists, for which they ought to be with- 
s in a fitting and Christian spirit. But why do we attempt to cast 
the mote out of our brother’s eye, while we neglect the beam that is in 
our own eye? Many write against the abolitionists, and preach 
agans t them, and pass ecclesiastical censures upon them—yet the 

veholder escapes them unnoticed. Their courage is exuberant in 
rebuking the sins of a feeble minority who are at a distance,—but a 
sinning majority who are before their doors they fear to confront. So 
far from throwing the light of divine truth on the prevalent practices 
of slaveholding, many ecclesiastics are engaged in lulling the con- 
sciences of those whose unaided reflections hve led them to suspect 
that. holy writ condemned their doings. It is surely time that there 
was a gnatige- There must be a change, or judgment will not slum- 
ber.. Let the principles which ought to guide the conduct of the 
master, be embodied m resolutions by all eur ecclesiastical assemblies 
—and let them be read and enforced from every pulpit. The ignorant 
would be, in some degree, at least, enlightened ; sleeping consciences 
wen be awakened ; and latent scruples. invigorated into principles 

action. 





The following testimony is from Dr. Nelson’s Address to the Pres- 
byterians of Kentucky and Tennessee, published at large in the 
monthly Emancipator, No. I. 


SLAVERY A SYSTEM OF LICENTIOUSNESS. 


You know that amongst the two and a half millions of blacks in 
our nation, the laws recognise no such thing as marriage! No regular 
minister of the gospel ever solemnizes the ordinance for them. If he 

he would be ore promises which the parties have no power to 
fi He dare not mock God by solemnly exacting covenants which 
are mere nullities. If the blacks, without license, get some one of 
their own number, (unauthorized of course,) to perform the semblance 
of a ceremony, it is looked upon as a mere mockery. The master 
who sells them apart, can be called to no account for it. It is known 
that the law allows it. The slave who changes states or counties is 
never asked when he chooses one whom he calls wife, whether he 
did not leave one behind him. He is not asked this when he joins the 
church !. You know that several millions of human beings are raised 
to a perfect system of promiscuous concubinage. Aside from the fact. 
that males and females are placed with their beds almost touching, or 
if not in the same room, their apartments join and doors have no bolts, 
and that these millions have no character to lose, no reputation to. 
austain, you know that these deathless beings are trained up to inevi- 
table uncleanness.. Of the grown females belonging to more than 
two millions of our race, nearly every one is either a prostitute or an 
adulteress, and every grown male either a fornicator or an adulterer. 
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1 Corinthians vi, 8 and J—“ Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that 
your brethren. Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God? Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idol- 
aters, nor adtlterers,” &c. Now who is it that tempts the poor slave 
to commit these crimes—First, by the withholding of that instruction 
which can fortify the soul against them, and Secondly, by placing 
them in situations where it is morally certain they will be committed. 
Would you treat your own children ina similar manner? If not, 
who gave you a right to treat the children of others thus? I speak as 
unto wise men, judge ye. See alsochapter 7, verse 2—“ Nevertheless, 
to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, and let every 
woman have her own husband. Let the husband render unto his 
wife due benevolence: and likewise also the wife unto the husband,” 
I ask, can the slave keep these commands? If not, who is it that as- 
sumes the responsibility of standing between his Creator and Judge, 
and one of his reasonable creatures, so as to render it impossible for 
him to obey? 


Nm te ee 


PREPARATION FOR EMANCIPATION. 


{From the same.] 


“ Another train of facts with which you are acquainted. Tlie 
wicked, who are saying by thousands around you, that they wish 
slavery could cease—but that the slaves are not yet prepared for free- 
dom, &c. speak falsely, and you know it. They are not sending their 
slaves to school, as they send their children to school, to prepare them 
for freedom. (And, my friends, you are not sending your slaves to 
school for such a purpose.) ‘They do not send them to the Sabbath 
school, slow as would be such a preparation, and you cannot send 
yours. You know they speak falsely, because they do not free those 
who are active, lively, vigilant, and fully capable of taking care of 
themselves. ‘They speak falsely when they say they fear revenge, 
should emancipation be generally practised. I have never known a 
case for thirty years observance, and I might venture to prediet you 
never have, where the liberated slave was not ready to hug the feet of 
the man who did him justice; yea, to kiss the ground he walked on. 

“Each nation has some striking feature of character. The most 

rominent characteristic of the black appears to be gratitude, when 
Justice has been fully done him. ‘The warmth of an African sun seems 
to glow in his affections. I once asked the man who drove two hun- 
dred in his cotton field, (we had been conversing of a meditated insur- 
rection which had been disclosed by the blacks themselves,) Do you 
not dread future plots, and on what do you rely for safety? ‘We de- 
- pend,’ said he, ‘upon the fact, that existing affection between master 
and servant, or between mistress and maid, will always disclose the 
danger.” ‘This sentiment was extensive before the abolition contest 
drove them to deny it.” 
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SLAVERY IN LOUISIANA. 

C. C. Robin, a French traveller, who was in Louisiana from 1802 
te 1806, gives a very particular account of slavery as it then existed 
there. His candor is so unquestionable, and his description’ is so 
exactly applicable to the institution as it still continues, that we trans- 
late a few extracts. 

MODE OF FLOGGING. 


“While they are at labor, the manager, the master, or the driver 
has commonly the whip in hand to strike the idle. But those of the 
who are ju guilty of serious faults, are punished twenty, 
twenty-five, forty, , or one hundred lashes. The manner of this 
cruel execution is as follows: four stakes are driven down, ean ~ a 
long square ; the culprit is extended naked between these stakes, face 
downwards ; his hands and his feet are bound separately, with strong 
cords, to each of the stakes, so far apart that his arms and legs, 
stretched into the form of St. Andrew’s cross, give the poor wretch no 
chance of stirrmg. Then the executioner, who is ordinarily a negro, 
armed with the long whip of a coachman, strikes upon the reins and 
i The crack of his whip resounds afar, like that of an angry 
cartman beating his horses. ‘The blood flows, the long wounds cross 
each other, strips of skin are raised without softening either the hand 
ae executioner or the heart of the master, who cries ‘sting him 
er.’ 

‘‘ The reader is moved, soamI; my agitated hand refuses to trace 
the bloody picture, to recount how many times the piercing cry of 
pain has interrupted my silent occupations ; how many times I al 
shuddered at the faces of those barbarous masters, where I saw in- 
scribed the number of victims sacrificed to their ferocity. 

“The women are subjected to these punishments as rigorously as the 
men, not even cy exempts them; in that case, before binding 
them to the ia alee Aicuendn ie dhe seiant tp ‘anetimenelade toe 
enlarged form of the victim.* 

“It is remarkable that the white creole women are ordinarily more 
inexorable than the men. Their slow and languid gait, the trifling 
services which they impose, betoken only apathetic indolence ; but 
should the slave not promptly obey, should he even fail to divine the 
ay mes | their gestures, or looks, in an instant they are armed with 
a formidable whip ; it is no longer the arm which cannot sustain the 

ight of a shawl or a reticule, it is no longer the form which but 

sebly sustains itself. 'They themselves order the punishment of one 
of these poor Senneaainn, one with © Soy. a99 S00 heir viction bound to 
four stakes ; they count the blows, and raise a voice of menace, if the 
arm that strikes relaxes, or if the blood does not flow in sufficient 
abundance. Their sensibility changed to fury must needs feed itself 
for a while on the hideous spectacle ; they must, as if to revive them- 
selves, hear the piercing shrieks, and see the flow of fresh blood; 


* ———on fait un trou en terre dans le lieu ot I’ on juge que doit 
étre placé le ventre. 
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there are some of them who, in their frantic rage pinch and bite their 
victims.” 


THE PROTECTION OF THE LAWS. 


“It is by no means wonderful that the laws, rene to protect the 
slave, should be little respected by the generality of such masters. | 
have seen some masters pay these unfortunate people the miserable 
overcoat which is their due; but others give them nothing at all, and 
do not even leave them the hours and Renita anted to them by 
law. I have seen some of these barbarous masters leave them, during 
the winter, in a state of revolting nudity, even contrary to their own 
true interests, for they thus weaken and shorten the lives upon which 
repose the whole of their own fortunes. I have seen some of these 
negroes obliged to conceal their nakedness with the long moss of the 
country. I have been a witness, that after the fatigue of the day, their 
labors have been prolonged several hours by the light of the moon; 
and then, before they could think of rest, they must pound and cook 
their corn; and yet, long before day, an implacable scold, whip ih 
hand, would arouse them from their slumbers. ‘Thus, of more than 
twenty negroes, who in twenty years should have doubled, the number 
was reduced to four or five.” 


THE EFFECT UPON CHILDHOOD. 


“The young creoles, idolized by their weak parents, make the ne- 
se who surround them the playthings of their whims; they flog, 
or pastime, those of their own age, just as their fathers flog the others 
at their will. These young creoles, arrived at the age in which the 
passions are impetuous, do not know how to bear contradiction; they 
will have every thing done which they command, possible or not; 
and, in default of this, they avenge their offended pride by multiplied 
punishments. The sad melancholy of these wretches, depicted upon 
their countenances, the flight of some, and the death of others, do not 
reclaim their masters; they wreak upon those who remain the ven- 
geance which they can no longer exercise upon the others. Over- 
whelmed at length in ruin, these creoles seem still to escape remorse.” 


IGNORANCE AND WASTEFULNESS OF SLAVES. 


“The negroes being continually under the hand ‘of a master, having 
no right of property, nor power to make contracts, nor to sustain civil 
actions, nor, in fine, having any of those civil interests and mutual ob- 
ligations, which among our country people exercise and develop the 
intellect, it follows, of course, that their intelligence must be extremely 
limited; and it is so, to a degree of which a European can with diffi- 
culty form a conception. I have seen them unable to count five or six 
pieces of money ; it is rare to find one of them who can tell his age, or 
that of his children, or how many years since he left his native coun- 
try; at what time he belonged to such and such a master, or passed 
to such another: with so slight ideas of the past, they must necessa- 
rily have less of the future ; hence they are deplorably careless. They 
use, or rather, waste, whatever clothing they happen to have, without 
a thought that they may need it some otherday. They break and de 
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stroy whatever comes into their hands with the same carelessness. 
That which pleases them most, they soon abandon with the greatest 
indifference. Without ideas of saving, order, or economy for them- 
selves, they have nothing of the kind for their masters: thus, those 
who are reserved for domestic service in the house have a disagree- 
able task; they cannot become accustomed to the regular arrange- 
ment of which a careful housekeeper is jealous; it is neces daily 
to repeat to them the order which belongs to every day—indeed, to 
repeat it to them every moment; and the mistress of a house whose 
family is numerous, and its details somewhat multiplied, finds herself 
sufficiently occupied every hour of the day solely in giving orders to 
her numerous domestics. That which is commanded them as the 
most important, is no better executed than that which is indifferent ; 
and those vessels and pieces of furniture which are precious, for their 
beauty, go to pieces or are mutilated as soon as the most common 
things ; so incapable are they of discerning or calling to mind the cir- 
cumstances in which they should redouble their watchfulness and 
caution. 


MORALITY OF SLAVES. 


“ Are these slaves, with notions so limited and confused, with whom 
the strongest argument is the bloody lash, susceptible of morals ? 
There must be some ideas of order to understand goodness, to feel 
the charm of virtue ; there must be a will of one’s own, and that will 
must be exercised to contradiction before it can courageously battle 
with vice. The slave then, in his destitution of light, and his 
tration of will cannot have a character for morality. Good and evil 
to him, are what he is commanded, and what he is forbidden ; his 
will is only that of other people, and his whole energy tends to destroy 
in him his own self, the conservative — of every being, for the 
sake of putting in its place the capricious self of somebody else. Ask 
a slave if he can get you such and such a thing, if he can be free to 
rime for you such a task, he judges from these questions what you 

ire, and not having the strength to say no, which would perhaps 
displease you, he answers compe and the more you seem to 
desire what you ask, the more he adds to his promises. I have re- 
marked this, whenever I have addressed them, whether I had really 
need, or wished only to try them; but no sooner have they left you, 
than they give themselves no further trouble about their promises, 
they act as if they had forgotten them, «0 the next time they see 
, itis with the same assurance as before; shame for a ite is un- 
to them. A lie is so often usefyl to them, and the truth 30 
often disastrous, and their aptness at a lie is such, that they take in 
sustaining ‘i, an air of assurance and tranquility which imposes upon 
2s; often the terrible preparation for punisiiment, and the re- 
doubled siows of the whip, cannot extort from them the truth. Of 
course we no more expect te find in them that species of fidelity which 
respects the property of others; can those who have no property 
themselves, and know not what it is to have it, find any thing good in 
a virtue which is never otherwise than harmful to them ? 
“It may also be said that they are all thieves, so rare are the excep- 
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tions ; and their impudence and cunning are incredible. On this ac- 
count i make their masters sufficiently unhappy ; they devastate 
their poultry yards, their orchards, and their gardens. To defend 
against them, it is necessary to surround these places with high pali- 
sades like a fort, and even these obsiacles they know how to surmount. 
I have seen a house with beehives near it, at forty feet distance, they 
came at night and robbed the honey. In travelling upon the riven, 
it has happened that one has been taken in the act of stealing in the 
very boat where I was sleeping.” —Tom. 3, pp. 175, 192. 


THE DWELLINGS OF SLAVES. 


Tue best possible testimony as to the condition of the slaves, is that 
of the masters, when given incidentally. They certainly can have no 
motive to represent their condition as worse than it is, and they have 
abundant means of knowing. We take the following from “A De- 
tail of a plan for the Moral Improvement of Negroes on Plantations. 
Read before the Georgia Presbytery, by Thomas S. Clay. Printed at 


the request of the Presbytery.” Mr. Clay is himself a slaveholder. 
He says, on page 13, 


“A subject, not less important, presents itself in the dwellings of 
the negro, and, until ter attention is paid to this subject, it will be 
impossible to inculcate and maintain that regard for decency, which is 
so essential to good morals. Our physical habits have a vast influence 
on our moral; neither can they be entirely separated. Man isa phys- 
ical, as well as a moral being; and this fact must always be kept in 
view, in our endeavors to give elevation to his character. Should we 
fail to do this, the subjects of our philanthropy will point out the incon- 
sistency, and distrust our sincerity. These reffections are strikingly 
applic: to the evils obviously arising from the mode of lodging ia 
negro houses. ‘Too many individuals of different sexes are crowded 
into one house, and the proper separation of apartments cannot be 
observed. That they are familiar with these inconveniences, and in- 
sensible to the evils arising from them, does not, in the least, lessen the 
unhappy consequences in which they result.” 





CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Tr same writer says, on pages 17 and 18, 


“‘'i‘here are several prevailing errors connected with crime and pun- 
ishment, in the present system of plantation discipline, and, first, there 
exists a wrong scale of crime. Offences against the master are more 
severely punished than violations of the law of God, or faults which 
affect the slave’s personal character or good. As examples, we may 
notice that running away is more severely punished than adultery, 
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and idleness than Sabbath-breaking and swearing, and stealing from 
the master than defrauding a fellow-slave. Under the influence of 
such a code as this, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the negro 
forms false estimates of the comparative criminality of actions. And 
further, the general mode of inflicting punishment tends to confound 
these distinctions. ‘The whip is the general instrument of correction ; 
and so long as a negro is whipped, without discrimination, for neglect 
of work, for stealing, lying, Sabbath-breaking, and swearing, he will 
very naturally class them all together, as belonging to the same grade 
of guilt. In a good code of discipline, the punishment will always be 
suited to the nature and enormity of the crime; and it is highly im- 
portant that this measure should be well adjusted, for the common 
— will judge of the criminality of the act by the nature and extent 
of the. punishment, 
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